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The many sources of error in this method are patent, and chief among 
them is the chronoscopic error itself. G. E. Mtiller has already pointed 
out {Got. gel. Anzeiger, 1891, No. n, p. 598) that the control hammer 
tests the chronoscope only for periods of about 0,160 sec. ; the longer the 
current flows through the electro-magnet, the greater will be the error 
in the recoil of the armature. What this error would amount to in a 
chain reaction it is hard to say, but it is certainly of moment. 

Of especial value are Dr. Miinsterberg's strictures on that perversion 
of the experimental method which consists in heaping up columns of 
figures without careful investigation of the mental phenomena which 
they, in a measure, represent. But the withholding of figures through 
which alone one can discover possible sources of error, or form an 
independent judgment, is hardly to be defended on the ground that 
every one who reports experiments has a right to demand a certain 
amount of personal confidence (p. 146). The question here is not 
one of honesty of intent, but of fallibility of judgment, and even at 
the risk of tediousness the investigator should put his critic in the pos- 
session of data which alone enable him to test conclusions, and try 
theories. 

The last chapters in the book are taken up with the discussion of 
mediate psychical investigations under artificial conditions, in which, 
of course, the data are drawn from experiments on animals, and within 
narrow limits, on children, the insane, and from hypnotic states. A 
small space is also given to Psycho-physiology, viz. the connection 
between mental and neural processes. As a whole, the book does not 
seem to me a weighty contribution to psychological literature ; on the 
one hand, the criticism of the generally accepted methods is hardly 
searching enough ; on the other hand, Dr. Miinsterberg has not marked 
clearly what belongs to his own hypotheses, and what belongs to accepted 
psychological doctrines. While, as the editor informs us, the works 
of this series are to be presented in a form accessible to the general 
reader, they are, nevertheless, to be written with scientific severity. 
But scientific severity cannot be predicated of a treatise in which the 
line between hypotheses and demonstrated fact is not sharply drawn. 

F. Angell. 



Hegel's Logic. A Critical Exposition. By William T. Harris, 
LL.D., U.S. Commissioner of Education. Chicago : S. C. Griggs & 
Co. 1890. — pp. xxx, 403. 

The appearance of a work on Hegel's Logik, by one who has been 
so long regarded as the champion of Hegelianism in this country, has 
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awakened an unusual interest. The author, in his preface, tells us how, 
in the course of his studies of Hegel, he felt himself gradually turning 
around " from an attitude of faith to an attitude of criticism." The 
work shows that the author has made a thorough and persistent attempt 
to understand and appreciate Hegel's system ; but, in reading it, we are 
often led to wish that the critical attitude were a little more pronounced. 

In the second chapter, which deals with the Greek and Roman 
principles, Dr. Harris tells us that " the significance of Hegel in the 
History of Philosophy is to be found in the fact that he unites in one 
system the Aristotelian, and the Kantian, movements of thought." 
Hegel identified the results which Kant and Fichte had reached by the 
subjective method, with those which Plato and Aristotle had long 
before arrived at objectively. He combines Aristode's "entelechy" 
with the modern conception of subject, as active Consciousness, and 
names this self-active being, Notion {Begriff). In the exposition of 
the Phenomenology of Spirit the author shows very clearly how the 
position of immediate sense-perception, the stage of thinking where we 
use the category "thing," is found inadequate, and advance is necessi- 
tated to a higher stage of thought, where things are explained as 
manifestations of Force. Later, Consciousness perceives that Force 
cannot exist as an isolated impulse, and so arrives at the idea of Law. 

Dr. Harris attempts (pp. 128-135) to meet the objection which 
critics like Trendelenburg have advanced, that Hegel's " pure thought " 
is, at every step, empirically conditioned. It does not appear to me 
that Dr. Harris answers this objection by pointing out that the pure 
thought determinations are identified with categories already used and 
named in experience. The question still remains, Have pure thoughts 
in themselves any movement whatever? Do not these conceptions 
form a fixed system, and remain eternally just what they are ? 

This book renders excellent service in putting the reader at Hegel's 
point of view ; and in explaining many terms and phrases, which are, at 
first, quite unintelligible to a reader of the Logik. It cannot, however, 
be said that it has rendered the formal deductions of the categories 
comprehensible. Dr. Harris' exposition is not easier reading than the 
Logik itself; and one misses, besides, those keen and admirable remarks 
which Hegel intersperses among his formal proofs. 

Further, one might naturally expect to find in the work a fuller dis- 
cussion of the problems which deal with the relation of the Absolute to 
the Finite Spirit. The author, it is true, criticises Hegel's doctrine of 
the Trinity, which he tells us "justifies to some extent the censure 
of Pantheism which has been so freely cast upon him." He attaches 
great importance to this point, and returns to it several times (pp. xv, 
106, 379 et seq.). Hegel's failure was in identification of the Second 
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Person of the Trinity with the world, instead of making it the Processio 

of the Holy Spirit. " Nevertheless, freedom and immortality in the 

most concrete way are held by Hegel." It is to be regretted, in view 

of the different opinions on this point, and the different schools which 

have claimed Hegel as master, that Dr. Harris has not favored us with 

a fuller treatment of this question. T „ ^ 

^ J. E. Creighton. 



A Short History of Greek Philosophy. By John Marshall, M.A., 
LL.D., Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh. London : 
Percival & Co. ; New York : Macmillan & Co. 1891. — pp. viii, 253. 

The author's purpose in the volume before us was, as he explains in 
the preface, to give, " within strict limits of brevity," an " authentic " 
and " interesting " account of Greek Philosophy. Both of these purposes 
have been fairly realized. The book is intended for University students, 
and is drawn chiefly from Ritter and Preller's Historia Philosophia 
GraccR. The general plan of the book is excellent, and students will 
find in it, as the author intends, a serviceable commentary to R. and P.'s 
work. All readers of the book will agree that this account of Greek 
Philosophy from Thales to Stoicism is clear and vigorous, the use of 
sources discriminating, and that the various schools of doctrine are 
handled with excellent critical judgment. 

In speaking of the book more in detail, we should like to call attention 
to certain minor defects. The characterization of the periods of Greek 
Philosophy by political parallels (p. 82 seq.) is not felicitous. To call 
the Ionic philosophy "kingly" and that of Pythagoras "aristocratic," 
does not tend to elucidate the character of the two philosophies, although 
the philosophical order or school of Pythagoras may well be character- 
ized as aristocratic ; nor can we see what force the author means to 
give to " domination in the theory of Nature " (p. 83) in application to 
the Eleatic school. There is, indeed, ground for associating democracy 
with the Individualism of the Sophists, though to attempt to carry out 
such analogy in the development of philosophy is quite as futile as 
Hegel's application to it of the categories of pure thought or Boeck's 
employment of Plato's theories in Epistemology for the same purpose. 
The space alloted to Empedokles seems unduly large in proportion to 
that given to Anaxagoras, even though Ritter and Preller have done 
the same thing. The proportion is not good from the standpoint 
of the relative importance of the two philosophers. Elsewhere in 
the work proportions appear to have been carefully regarded. The 
date 479 (p. 34) is of course a misprint (vide p. 103). On page 136 the 
author, who regards Euthyphron as a transition dialogue, includes it in 



